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Summary 

For almost 30 years, the California Postsecondary Education Commission has been actively involved 
in the development of a strong and vigorous private postsecondary and vocational education presence 
in California. The private postsecondary sector offers training and education programs that range 
from short-term, vocational courses to comprehensive, multi-year degree offerings, and presently con- 
sists of some 2,800 institutions, including 300 private postsecondary degree-granting institutions. 

The purpose of this report is to determine how best to ensure that California citizens will have high 
quality private postsecondary education opportunities and further, to assess the appropriate role for the 
State to play. It has been 14 years since the Private Postsecondary and Vocational Education Reform 
Act was passed, and a number of exemptions have been enacted or are being proposed that would alter 
the State’s oversight responsibilities for specific groups of accredited schools. For this reason, CPEC 
believes that the time is right to review and compare the structure and functions of both the state 
agency responsible for oversight of private institutions and the non-governmental accrediting agencies 
that accredit many of these schools. Secondly, the state legislature is currently conducting a “sunset 
review” of the Reform Act for the purpose of determining whether or not the law should be continued. 
Finally, Congress is discussing the issue of self-regulation and accreditation of colleges and universi- 
ties in connection with the reauthorization of the federal Higher Education Act. 

Major conclusions include: 

Both accreditation and State licensure address the issue of quality in the educational offerings of pri- 
vate postsecondary institutions, but are totally independent of each other. State licensure provides a 
mechanism by which institutions that fail to comply with quality standards established by the state can 
be denied permission to operate in this state. Accreditation provides a mechanism for associations cre- 
ated and Rinded by institutions to adopt standards and practices by which the institutions essentially 
“police” themselves. State standards provide different protections for students and accreditation should 
not be viewed as an alternative or substitute for the adoption and enforcement of state standards. How- 
ever, there are some areas where students and the public would be better served by streamlining state 
policies and coordinating the activities of the state with the activities of accreditation associations. 

Specific recommendations include: 

♦ The state’s adoption of quality standards and the review process should take into consideration the 
standards adopted by and the review process used by accreditation associations so as to eliminate 
duplication and, wherever possible, strengthen the quality of educational programs; 

♦ The Reform Act should be revised such that it can be implemented more efficiently and effec- 
tively to ensure that students and school owners are treated equitably. Among the major factors 
that should be considered in revising the Reform Act are the following: 

1. The Reform Act should be simplified so that it can be more easily understood and effectively 
administered; 

2. Existing exemptions to the Act should be justified and no additional exemptions should be 
granted without careful consideration of the impact on student protections pertaining to both 
quality of instruction and financial issues; and 

3. The student loan default rate should be a criterion in the review of all private postsecondary 
education institutions. 

The Commission approved this report at its meeting on March 9, 2004. It has been added to the Com- 
mission’s website -- www.cpec.ca.gov — and is electronically accessible to the general public. For ad- 
ditional information, you may contact Marge Chisholm at mchisholm@cpec.ca.gov. 

Additional copies of this and other Commission reports may also be obtained by e-mail at 
PublicationRequest@cpec.ca.gov ; or by writing the Commission at 1303 J Street, Suite 500, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95814-2938; or by telephone at (916) 322-9268. 
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State Licensure versus Accreditation 
of Proprietary Schools and Colleges 
- A Review and Comparison of 
Roles and Functions 



Beginning with the California Postsecondary Education Commission’s 
first report on private postsecondary education in 1976 and continuing up 
to this review, the Commission has been actively involved in both creat- 
ing and maintaining a strong and healthy private postsecondary educa- 
tional environment. The primary purpose of this report is to determine 
how best to ensure that California citizens will have high quality private 
postsecondary education opportunities and further, to assess the appropri- 
ate role for the State to play. 

It has been 13 years since the Private Postsecondary and Vocational Edu- 
cation Reform Act was passed, and a number of exemptions have been 
enacted or are being proposed that would alter the State’s oversight re- 
sponsibilities for specific groups of accredited schools. For this reason, 
CPEC believes that the time is right to review and compare the structure 
and functions of both the state agency responsible for oversight of private 
institutions and the non-governmental accrediting agencies that accredit 
many of these schools. Secondly, the state legislature is currently con- 
ducting a “sunset review” of the Reform Act for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not the law should be continued. And finally, Congress is 
discussing the issues of self-regulation and accreditation of colleges and 
universities in connection with the reauthorization of the federal Higher 
Education Act. 

For all of these reasons, CPEC believes that it is an opportune time for the 
State to address and evaluate the issues around accreditation and licensure 
of private educational institutions. 



Background The United States has no centralized governmental authority exercising 
national control over postsecondary educational institutions. The practice 
of accreditation arose as a means of conducting non-governmental, peer 
evaluation of educational institutions and programs. The accreditation 
process is voluntary and institutions and programs are pennitted to oper- 
ate with considerable independence and autonomy. Accrediting agencies 
assume that the State of California has undertaken, as have most other 
states, the responsibility for licensing the institutions. 
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State Licensing 



The Private Postsecondary and Vocational Education Reform Act is Cali- 
fornia’s major statute for regulating and strengthening its privately oper- 
ated postsecondary education institutions. As opposed to accreditation, 
the licensure process is not voluntary; the Bureau for Private Postsecond- 
ary and Vocational Education (BPPVE) carries out the State’s regulatory 
and disciplinary functions in this area. (The oversight functions were 
housed in the State Department of Education prior to 1991. That year, 
pursuant to passage of the Private Postsecondary and Vocational Educa- 
tion Refonn Act, the responsibilities were transferred to an independent 
entity, the Council on Private Postsecondary and Vocational Education. 
In 1998, the oversight responsibilities were once again transferred, this 
time to the Department of Consumer Affairs.) 

With the exception of some exempt categories, all private institutions and 
programs, whether or not they are accredited, must be licensed to operate 
in California by the BPPVE. 



The State of California provides oversight of private colleges and univer- 
sities through the Private Postsecondary and Vocational Education Re- 
form Act, administered by the Bureau of Private Postsecondary and 
Vocational Education (BPPVE). The law is designed to ensure minimum 
standards of instructional quality and institutional stability and contains 
general standards for degree and non-degree-granting institutions as well 
as detailed provisions regarding consumer protection. Consumer protec- 
tion issues such as student rights, tuition refunds, and accurate disclosure 
requirements regarding completion and job placement rates are a major 
focus of the state licensure and oversight process. 

The BPPVE regulates and licenses approximately 3,000 institutions, in- 
cluding 300 private postsecondary degree-granting institutions. Several 
categories of institutions are exempt, including: (1) institutions accred- 
ited by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC), (2) 
religious institutions whose degrees pertain to their religious beliefs, and 
(3) institutions that comply with very specific criteria and are approved 
by an accrediting agency recognized by the U.S Department of Educa- 
tion. Degree-granting institutions accredited by the five regional 
accrediting agencies other than WASC are exempt from programmatic 
and institutional review and approval but are subject to all other regula- 
tory and oversight provisions of the Reform Act. A list of these regional 
accrediting agencies can be found in the Appendix. 

The BPPVE administers a program called the Student Tuition Recovery 
Fund (STRF), a consumer protection provision that was created to relieve 
or mitigate enrollment fee losses suffered by students enrolled in private 
postsecondary institutions that close without prior notice. A student may 
be eligible for a refund from the STRF if a school closes prior to the stu- 
dent’s completion of his or her education, a breach of the enrollment 
agreement occurs, a judgment is made against the school, or a student has 
been denied a refund. 
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Accreditation 



This report addresses accreditation agencies that are “recognized” by the 
United States Secretary of Education only. A “recognized” accreditation 
agency is one that is recognized by the U.S. Secretary of Education as a 
reliable authority regarding the quality of education or training provided 
by the institutions of higher education and the higher education programs 
it accredits. Accreditation by a “recognized” accrediting agency allows 
the institutions or programs to establish eligibility to participate in the 
Federal student financial assistance programs administered by the U.S. 
Department of Education under Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended. 

There are 35 “recognized” accrediting agencies, six of which are regional 
in nature (covering different regions of the United States,) and 29 of 
which are national in nature and accredit institutions nation wide. “Rec- 
ognized” accrediting agencies require that the institutions that they ac- 
credit address quality in ten specific areas, but the agencies do not review 
or scrutinize every area in detail, nor are the institutions generally held to 
specific requirements. Further, accrediting agencies do not place empha- 
sis on consumer protection issues, viewing them as the primary responsi- 
bility of the state. 

There are two basic categories of “recognized” accreditation, one identi- 
fied as “institutional” and one referred to as “specialized” or “program- 
matic”. 



• Institutional Accreditation normally applies to an entire institu- 
tion, indicating that each of an institution’s parts is contributing to 
the achievement of the institution’s objectives, although not nec- 
essarily all at the same level of quality. The various regional ac- 
crediting associations, for example, perform institutional accredi- 
tation. An example of a regional accrediting association is the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC). Regional 
agencies operate in six different regions of the country. Examples 
of non-public institutions that are regionally accredited by WASC 
include Stanford University and National University. National 
accrediting agencies also perform institutional accreditation. An 
example of a national accrediting association is the Accrediting 
Council for Continuing Education and Training. Examples of in- 
stitutions that are nationally accredited include Bryman College 
and Professional Golfers Career College. 

• Specialized or Programmatic Accreditation normally applies to 
programs, departments, or schools that are part of an institution. 
The accredited unit may be as large as a college or school within a 
university or as small as a curriculum within a discipline. Most of 
the specialized or programmatic accrediting agencies review se- 
lected units within an institution of higher education that is ac- 
credited by one of the regional accrediting commissions. How- 
ever, certain accrediting agencies also accredit professional 
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schools and other specialized or vocational institutions of postsec- 
ondary education that are freestanding in their operations. An ex- 
ample of a programmatic accrediting agency is the Commission 
on Massage Therapy Accreditation. Examples of programs that 
are programmatically accredited include the Mueller College of 
Holistic Massage Therapies. 



Accreditation Every recognized accrediting agency is expected to demonstrate that it 
standards has standards for accreditation and pre-accreditation that are sufficiently 
rigorous to ensure that the agency is a reliable authority regarding evalua- 
tion of the quality of the education or training provided by the institutions 
or programs it accredits. The standards, set by the U.S. Secretary of Edu- 
cation, must effectively address the quality of the institution or program 
in ten areas. 

There exists a great degree of latitude among the various accrediting 
agencies in interpreting the standards and their application. The accredit- 
ing agencies vary in specific requirements and the rigor of implementa- 
tion and oversight so much that it is difficult to identify common charac- 
teristics that are not extremely general in nature. 

The following chart sets forth the accrediting standards and a general de- 
scription of how the state licensure process compares with the accredita- 
tion process for each standard. It should be noted that the accreditation 
process “addresses” various areas while the State licensure process “re- 
quires compliance” with specific criteria. 



Standards 


Accreditation 


California State Licensure 


1. Success with respect to 
student achievement in 
relation to the institu- 
tion’s mission, including, 
as appropriate, consid- 
eration of course comple- 
tion, State licensing ex- 
amination, and job 
placement rates. 


Quantitative outcomes via 
course completion, licensing 
examinations and placement 
rates are addressed in those 
schools offering vocational 
training (usually those accred- 
ited by specialization or pro- 
gram areas, or leading to licen- 
sure.) 

No degree-granting colleges and 
universities, (usually those 
which would be accredited by 
regional accreditors,) have re- 
quirements for course comple- 
tion, licensure rates or job 
placement. 

In the past five years, the re- 
gional accrediting associations 
have been making substantial 
efforts to include assessment of 
student learning in their stan- 
dards. 


Requires specific completion 
and job placement rates for 
schools that offer vocational or 
job training. No completion and 
job placement rate requirements 
for degree-granting colleges and 
universities. 

Disclosure requirements require 
a School Performance Fact 
Sheet that contains passage 
rates, employment rates, and 
starting salaries to be made 
available to prospective stu- 
dents. 

Requires transferability of units 
in degree granting programs. 

Requires an annual report on 
enrollment statistics by level, 
number of degrees and diplomas 
granted by level, program com- 
pletion rates, tuitions schedule 
for each course or degree pro- 
gram offered. 
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2.Curricula 


Accredited institutions are di- 
rected to closely scrutinize aca- 
demic issues such as curricula 
and faculty. 


Both degree and non-degree 
programs are reviewed for qual- 
ity of the curricula. 


3.Faculty 


Accredited institutions are ex- 
pected to employ highly quali- 
fied faculty. Some institutions 
are required to have special edu- 
cation and experience, some 
require liaison with employers 
in the technical field. 


Both degree and non-degree 
programs are required to have 
highly qualified faculty. 


4.Facilities, Equipment 
and Supplies 


Facilities are expected to be 
properly equipped. The educa- 
tional environment should in- 
clude appropriate supplies and 
equipment. 


Requires adequate equipment 
and facilities to carry out the 
mission of the objectives of the 
program. Students must be sup- 
plied sufficient materials, in- 
cluding current publications and 
equipment, not later than the 
time the materials are appropri- 
ate for use in the course of in- 
struction. 


5. Fiscal and administra- 
tive capacity as appro- 
priate to the specified 
scale of operations 


Requires institutions to be fi- 
nancially capable of fulfilling 
the commitment made to stu- 
dents. Uses lower asset to li- 
ability ratio than the State ap- 
proval process. 


Requires that the institutions be 
financially capable of fulfilling 
the commitment made to stu- 
dents. Uses asset to liability 
ratio; requires annual filing of 
independent financial reports. 


6.Student support ser- 
vices 


In general, regionally accredited 
colleges focus on student sup- 
port services such as counseling, 
tutoring and placement services; 
nationally accredited colleges 
generally are expected to main- 
tain accurate student files and 
provide placement services. 


Schools and colleges are re- 
quired to maintain student re- 
cords. If a school promises cer- 
tain services in the information 
provided to the students, it must 
deliver those services. 


7. Recruiting and admis- 
sions practices, academic 
calendars, catalogs, pub- 
lications, grading and 
advertising. 


Generally little specificity in 
recruiting and admissions prac- 
tices, catalogs and advertising. 
Much variation among schools 
and colleges. College catalogs 
are supposed to contain clear 
statements of student rights and 
responsibilities. 


Focus on importance of clear 
and accurate information to stu- 
dents about policies, procedures 
and curriculum, academic stan- 
dards and other services. Re- 
quires catalog description of 
courses and instruction, number 
of credit or clock hours needed 
for completion, attendance, 
dropout and leave of absence 
policies, tuition schedule for 
completion of course of study, 
cancellation and refund policies. 


8.Measures of program 
length and the objectives 
of the degrees or creden- 
tials offered. 


Institutions are expected to 
maintain clearly specified edu- 
cational objectives that are con- 
sistent with their mission and 
appropriate in light of the degree 
or certificates awarded. The 
institutions are expected to 
achieve their stated objectives, 
ensuring that degree and certifi- 
cate standards conform to com- 


A qualitative assessment is done 
of the instructional programs in 
degree programs; however, the 
licensure process conducted for 
non-degree programs is gener- 
ally limited to a review of the 
institution’s compliance with the 
requirements for completion and 
job placement rates. 
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monly accepted standards. 




9. Record of student 
complaints received by, 
or available to, the 
agency. 


The accreditation process does 
not address complaints in that 
no central entity is responsible 
for ensuring that student com- 
plaints are recognized and dealt 
with. Each institution has own 
process. Accrediting agencies 
typically do not get involved in 
resolving complaints, and typi- 
cally forward the complaint to 
the affected institution. 


All complaints are to be investi- 
gated by the bureau, which de- 
termines the appropriate course 
of action. Procedures are in 
place for handling the complaint 
and based on its investigation, 
the bureau may commence cor- 
rective action, including action 
to revoke an institution’s ap- 
proval to operate. 

Complaints received by the bu- 
reau pertaining to institutions 
accredited by the Western Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges 
are forwarded to the accrediting 
agency. The Bureau takes no 
action on these complaints. 


lO.Record of compliance 
with the institution’s pro- 
gram responsibilities un- 
der Title IV of the Act, 
based on the most recent 
student loan default rate 
data provided by the Sec- 
retary, the results of fi- 
nancial or compliance 
audits, program reviews, 
and any other informa- 
tion that the Secretary 
may provide to the 
agency. 




All institutions must provide the 
bureau with copies of all accred- 
iting agency reports and all audit 
reports prepared by the U.S. 
Department of Education and 
student loan guaranty agencies. 
In general, there is no penalty 
for schools or colleges that have 
a high default rate. 

A cohort default rate that does 
not exceed 15% is required for 
certain partially exempt nation- 
ally accredited institutions and 
regionally accredited institutions 
with the exception of WASC 
(which is totally exempt.) 



Analysis Although both processes address many of the same criteria for measuring 
the quality of educational institutions, accreditation and the State licen- 
sure process serve fundamentally different purposes. In the case of ac- 
creditation, the purpose is to ensure a minimum level of educational qual- 
ity and is not focused on consumer issues; the purpose of the state licens- 
ing process, on the other hand, is not only to ensure quality but also to 
provide adequate levels of student protection. 

In addition, the two processes are carried out in fundamentally different 
ways. The accreditation process is based on self-review. In their self- 
review processes, institutions demonstrate how they meet the accredita- 
tion standards within the context of their own institutional mission and 
goals. No assurance is given or implied that every accredited institution 
manifests these characteristics and meets these standards in equal propor- 
tion or in similar ways. Important differences exist between the various 
accrediting associations’ interpretation of accrediting standards in such 
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Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



areas as graduation requirements, evidence of quality in curriculum, fac- 
ulty qualifications, evidence of student achievement, and governance. 

The Bureau, on the other hand, conducts an external evaluation to deter- 
mine an institution’s compliance with minimum state requirements. If an 
institution fails to comply with these requirements, it is not allowed to 
operate in the state. 

Accrediting associations have no legal control over institutions and as- 
sume that the State of California has undertaken the responsibility for li- 
censing them. Full reliance on a group of non-governmental agencies 
with a wide range of requirements and various levels of reliability is not 
sufficient to ensure high quality postsecondary educational opportunities 
for California students. 



Both accreditation and State licensure address the issue of quality in the 
educational offerings of private postsecondary institutions, but are totally 
independent of each other. State licensure provides a mechanism by 
which institutions that fail to comply with quality standards established 
by the state can be denied permission to operate in this state. Accredita- 
tion provides a mechanism for associations created and funded by institu- 
tions to adopt standards and practices by which the institutions essentially 
“police” themselves. State standards provide different protections for stu- 
dents and accreditation should not be viewed as an alternative or substi- 
tute for the adoption and enforcement of state standards. However, there 
are some areas where students and the public would be better served by 
streamlining state policies and coordinating the activities of the state with 
the activities of accreditation associations. 

Recommendations: 

• The state’s adoption of quality standards and the review process 
should take into consideration the standards adopted by and the 
review process used by accreditation associations so as to elimi- 
nate duplication and, wherever possible, strengthen the quality of 
educational programs; and 

• The Reform Act should be revised such that it can be imple- 
mented more efficiently and effectively to ensure that students and 
school owners are treated equitably. Among the major factors that 
should be considered in revising the Reform Act are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The Reform Act should be simplified so that it can be more 
easily understood and effectively administered; 

2. Existing exemptions to the Act should be justified and no ad- 
ditional exemptions should be granted without careful consid- 
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eration of the impact on student protections pertaining to both 
quality of instruction and financial issues; and 

3. The student loan default rate should be a criterion in the re- 
view of all private postsecondary education institutions. 





Appendix 



Following is a list of accrediting agencies whose accreditation enables the 
institutions they accredit to establish eligibility to participate in the Fed- 
eral student financial assistance programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education under Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
amended. 

Regional Institutional Accrediting Agencies 

• Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools, Commission 
on Higher Education 

• New England Association of Schools and Colleges 

• Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

• Commission on Technical and Career Institutions 

• North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

• The Higher Learning Commission 

• Executive Board of the Commission on Schools 

• Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges and Universities, 
Commission on Colleges and Universities 

• Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, Commission on 
Colleges 

• Western Association of Schools and Colleges 

• Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges 

• Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 

• Accrediting Commission for Schools 

National Institutional and Specialized Accrediting Bodies 

• Accreditation Commission for Acupuncture and Oriental Medi- 
cine 

• Accrediting Bureau of Health Education Schools 

• National Association of Schools of Art and Design, Commission 
on Accreditation 

• Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, Commission on Ac- 
creditation 

• Accrediting Council for Independent Colleges and Schools 

• The Council on Chiropractic Education, Commission on Accredi- 
tation 

• Transnational Association of Christian Colleges and Schools, Ac- 
creditation Commission 
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• Accrediting Council for Continuing Education and Training 

• National Accrediting Commission of Cosmetology Arts and Sci- 
ences 

• National Association of Schools of Dance, Commission on Ac- 
creditation 

• American Dietetic Association, Commission on Accreditation for 
Dietetics Education 

• American Board of Funeral Service Education, Committee on Ac- 
creditation 

• American Bar Association, Council of the Section of Legal Edu- 
cation and Admissions to the Bar 

• American Academy for Liberal Education 

• Commission on Massage Therapy Accreditation 

• Midwifery Education Accreditation Council 

• Montessori Accreditation Council for Teacher Education, Com- 
mission on Accreditation 

• National Association of Schools of Music, Commission on Ac- 
creditation, Commission on Non-Degree-Granting Accreditation, 
Commission on Community/Junior College Accreditation 

• Council on Accreditation of Nurse Anesthesia Educational Pro- 
grams 

• National League for Nursing Accrediting Commission 

• Accrediting Commission of Career Schools and Colleges of 
Technology 

• Council on Occupational Education 

• American Osteopathic Association, Bureau of Professional Educa- 
tion 

• American Podiatric Medical Association, Council on Podiatric 
Medical Education 

• Association of Advanced Rabbinical and Talmudic Schools, Ac- 
creditation Commission 

• Joint Review Committee on Education in Radiologic Technology 

• National Association of Schools of Theatre, Commission on Ac- 
creditation 

• Association of Theological Schools in the United States and Can- 
ada, Commission on Accrediting 

• New York State Board of Regents, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



The California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Office of the Governor to coordi- 
nate the efforts of California’s colleges and univer- 
sities and to provide independent, non-partisan pol- 
icy analysis and recommendations on higher educa- 
tion issues. 



Members of the Commission 

As of March 2004, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Howard Welinsky, Burbank; Chair 
Olivia K. Singh, San Francisco; Vice Chair 
Alan S. Arkatov, Los Angeles 
Carol Chandler, Selma 
Hugo Morales, Fresno 
Guillermo Rodriguez, Jr., San Francisco 
Evonne Seron Schulze, San Diego 
Faye Washington, Los Angeles 
Dezie Woods-Jones, Oakland 

Representatives of California education systems are: 

Irwin S. Field, Beverly Hills; appointed by the 
Office of the Governor to represent the Associa- 
tion of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities; 

George T. Caplan, Los Angeles; appointed by 
the Board of Governors of the California Com- 
munity Colleges; 

Reed Hastings, Los Gatos; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; 

Ralph R. Pesqueira, San Diego; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University; and 

Odessa P. Johnson, Modesto; appointed by the 
Regents of the University of California. 

The two student representatives are: 

Rachel Shetka, Santa Barbara 
Vacant 

Of the 16 Commission members, nine represent the 
general public, with three each appointed for six- 
year terms by the Office of the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
Five others represent the major systems of postsec- 



ondary education in California. Two student mem- 
bers are appointed by the Office of the Governor. 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
the Office of the Governor to “assure the effective 
utilization of public postsecondary education re- 
sources, thereby eliminating waste and unnecessary 
duplication, and to promote diversity, innovation, 
and responsiveness to student and societal needs.” 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory body to the Legislature and Office 
of the Governor, the Commission performs specific 
duties of planning, evaluation, and coordination by 
cooperating with other State agencies and non- 
governmental groups that perform those other gov- 
erning, administrative, and assessment functions. 
The Commission does not govern or administer any 
institutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or ac- 
credit any colleges and universities. 



Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular public meetings 
throughout the year at which it discusses and takes 
action on staff studies and takes positions on pro- 
posed legislation affecting education beyond the 
high school level in California. Requests to speak 
at a meeting may be made by writing the Commis- 
sion in advance or by submitting a request before 
the start of the meeting. 

The Commission’s day-to-day work is carried out 
by its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of 
Executive Director Robert L. Moore, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

Further information about the Commission and its 
publications may be obtained from the Commission 
offices at 1303 J Street, Suite 500, Sacramento, 
California 98514-2938; telephone (916) 445-7933; 
web site www.cpec.ca.gov. 
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